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ABSTRACT 

A study was conducted to determine how effective 
webbing — schematic representation of main ideas and supporting 
details — would be in helping students build bridges between their 
reading of a text and outlining the material in it. Subjects were 21 
sixth grade students, who had been working on outlining and were 
familiar with its purpose and form. Twelve of the students worked 
with a fictional story, while the other nine worked with a 
nonfictional selection. In each of these conditions, subjects were 
divided into three groups. After hearing the passage read aloud, one 
group completed a partially complete outline of the story with no 
discussion of the content; one group was asked a series of oral 
questions to elicit the main ideas and supporting details before 
completing the outline; and one group was shown an outline web, then 
asked the same questions as the second group before completing the 
outline. The results showed that in both the fiction and nonfiction 
conditions, the group that completed the outline after discussion and 
aftet viewing the webbing did so considerably more accurately and in 
less time than did the other two groups. Besides webbing, other 
alternatives to the normal outline form can provide students with 
practice in organizing the material read in texts; these include 
pictorial, topical, charting and predication outlines. (Examples of 
these alternative techniques are included.) (KTH) 
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WEBBiyG; AN OTTLINING STRATEGY 

Outlining is often a difficult skill for students to cxxiprehend 
and \}se sucoessfi;dly. Organizing main ideas and supportirg details 
into a structiirsi form can be a conceptual nightmare for many learners. 
There is a definite need for "outlining made sinple'' to reduce 
the difficulty of such an abstract thinking task. 

Since the outline itself is a "graphic representation of the 
ladder of abstraction" (Hoffler, 1983) , then ideally these abstractions 
can be visiially displayed to illustrate tie concepts necessary in 
forming an outline. Vfebbing serves as this visual link between the 
text and the outline. 

Vfebbing is a way of organizing material visually throu^ the 
vse of related connections. For instance, in the outlining mode, 
a would look like Figure 1. 




Figure 1- 

... . V. . ^^.-ss^- 

W^Dbing has been promoted in a variety of arenas, deland (1981) 
proposed the use of episodic, inductive, and emotional w^±)ing to . 
promote oarprehension of literature. Freedman and Reynolds (1980) 
showed .how vidibing cxaild be used to enrich basal reading lessons. 



This article will suggest that webbing can also be used successfully 
within outlining* 

The underlying premise necessary for developing outlining 
skills is the ability to retain ajid process infonnation. This 
knowledge is dependent upon "the amount of attenticxi devoted to a 
stijnuius and the prxx?essing time available" (Craik and Lockhart, 
1972) . Reading the text and then filling out an outline that 
organizes the material is often difficult to do because the 
stimulus or text is often written in abstract form. That is, 
to oortplete an outline of the material, sane organizaticxi patterns 
must be processed "by" the "reader. Webbing can serve as the bridge 
to accomplishing this analysis and processing. It can also 
serve as the diagram of the main ideas and supporting details, modi 
like the "graphic organizer" proposed by Barron (1S69).. 

The purpose of the study reported here was to see hew effective 
w^ing would be as an aid to outlining. Subjects included 
twenty-HDne sixth grade students from an urban middle class elejnentary 
school. These students had been working on outlining and were 
familiar with its pxrpose and form. Twelve of these students 
worked with the fictional story, while the other nine stiadents 
worked with the nonfictional selectfdK. The researcher met with 
stirtents on an individual basis. Each student was presented with 
a basic outline form. A ficticaial story. Dandelion by Don Freeman, 
was read to the twelve students. After the oral reading, the 
following procedure took place: 

Group 1 : Four of the students were instructed to finish a 
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partially conpleted outline of the story (see Figure 2) with 
no discussicMi of the content. 

Group 2 ; Four other students were asked a series of oral 
questions intended to elicit the rreiin ideas and supporting 
details necessary to ccnplete the outline (see Figure 3). 
Ihe outline (Figure 2) was then given to the students for 
their oonplcrtion. 

Group 3 : The final four students were shown an outline web 
(see Figure 4) • The sequential elenents of the story were 
examined as each oval was revealed to the stiidents after they 
answered the sams questions given to Group 2 (Figure 3) . At 
the end of the discussion, the entire web was visible to the 
students. They were then given the outline (Figure 2) to cotplete. 



TITLE: 

I. Dandelion gets an invitation in the niail. 
II. 

A. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

B. Goes to the tailor. 
1. 
2. 
3. 

C. 

1. Buys flcwers 

III. 

A. Is not recognized 

IV. 

A. Wind makes him lose his cap and flcwers. 
B. 

V. Dandelion returns to the party. 
A. 

Figure 2. Partially Conpleted Fiction Outline 
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Oral Questions: 

1. What is the story about? (TITLE) 

2. What happens first? (MAIN IDEA. I.) 
3- What happens next? (MAIN IDEA II.) 

4. Where does he go first? (SUPPCmiNG DETAIL II.AJ 

5* What four things does he have doie to hiir^self? (MCRE DETAILS II. A. Ir4) 

6. Where does he go next? (SUPFa^lTOG DETAIL II. B) 

7. What 3 things does he buy? {VC^ DETAILS II. B. 1-3) 

8. Where does he go next? (SUPPCOTIN3 DETAIL II. C.) 

9. What does he buy there? {VCBS. DETAHS II.C. 1) 

10. What happens next? (MAIN IDEA III.) 

11. What is Miss Giraffe's response? (SUPPCmTNG DETAIL III .A.) 

12. What happen next? (MAIN IDEA IV.) 

13. What 2 weather factors effect him? (SUPPORTING DETAILS IV* A-B.) 

14. What haK)ens next? (MAIN n)EA V.) 

15. Kow is treated this tiire? (SUPPCXWING DETAIL V.A.) 

Figure 3. Questions For Fiction Groups 2 & 3 




Figure 4* Fictic»i Vfeb 
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The results of the three groups are as follows: Group 1 

« 

scored an accuracy average of 49^ on the conpleted outline, while 
Group 2 scored a 72% accuracy average and Group 3 reached a 97% 
level of accuracy. In terms of time neecSed to carplete the outline. 
Group 1 used an everage of 8.5 minutes. Group 2 took 8.25 minutes, 
and Group 3 managed to finish their outline in an average of only 
3.25 minutes. Those students in Gxx>up 3 who were able to both 
verbally and visually eramine the sequential main ideas and 
si^E?x)rting details were much more accurate than their peers who 
did not use the web. The students who verbally discussed the 
main ideas and si5)porting details (Group 2) did better than those 
not receiving any discussion (Groi5> 1) . In addition, the time 
needed to cxxrplete the outline was substantially lower for Group 3. 
Gcovps 1 and 2 were continually leaf iiig through the book for 
visual aids or clues, while Groi:p 3 sinply used the web as their 
guide in the outlining axrpleticxi. 

A seocxid part to the study, using a nonfictic«i selection, 
was conducted with the gxx>up of the nine remaining students. 
A secticxi entitled "Life On A Farm" from Our Land (a Rand McNally 
Grade 3 social studies textbook) was read to the students. After 
this oral reading the following occurred: 

Gsxnisj l i xTiTSS cf the studetits v^ere instr^J^^^ted to finish a 
partially catpleted outline of the article (see Figure 5) without 
discussion of the content. 

GcouD 2 : Three other students were asked a series of oral 
questions with the intention of pointing out the main idea 



and supporting details (see Figure 6) . The outline (Figure 5) 
was then given to them for their conpletion. 
Group 3 : The final three studaits were shewn an outline wdD 
(see Figure 7). Again the 5squential elements of the article 
were examined as each oval was revealed to the students upon 
conpletiai of the oral questions asked (Figure 6) . The entire 
web was visible to the students upon ootrpletion of the discussion. 
The students were then given the outline (Figure 5) to finish. 



TITLE: 

I. 

A. 

B. Fertilize 

C. 

D. 

II. Sunmsr - growing time 
A. 
-B. 
III. 

A. Vegetables and fruits are harvested 

IV. 

A. 
B. 
C. 

D. Go to school and learn bow to use soil. 
Figure 5. Partially Conpleted Nonfiction Outline 



Oral CXvestions: 

1. What is this article about? (TTTLE) 

2. What is the first season and its purpose? (MAIN IDEA 1.) 

3. What is done first in the spring? '{SOPPORTINS DEIAIL'I.A.) 

4. What is done i>ext? (SUPPORTINS DEEML l.B.) 

6. What is done next? (SUPPCRTIN3 DEIML I.D.) 

7. What is the next season and its purpose? (M?OU IDEA n.) 

8. What is done in the sunner? (SUPPORHNa DETAIL Ii: A.) 

9. What else? (SUPP0RTIN3 DETAIL II. B.) 

10. What is the third season and its purpose? (MAIN IDEA III.) 

11. What is done in the fall? (SUPPORHNS DEJEAIL m.A.) 

12. What is the fourth season and its purpose? (MAIN IDEA 17.) 

13. What is done in the winter? (SUPP0RTIN3 DETAIL IV.A.) 

14. What else? (SUEPORTTIG DETAIL W.Bw) 

15. What else? (SUPEORTIN3 DETAIL IV.C.) 

16. What else? (SUPPORTDG DETAIL IV.D.) 

Figure 6. Questions For No«ifg±ion Groups 2 fie 3 



Figure 7- Nonfic:±icxi web 

-The resxilts of this study are as follcws: Group 1 scored an 
acxnjracy average of 56% on their outlines, while Group 2 had a 95% 
accuracy rate, and Gro^p 3 accoirplished a 100% accuracy average. 
The average time needed to coiplete the outlines was 4.75 for Croup 1, 
and 3 minutes for both Group 2 and Group 3. Groups 2 and 5 did 
very well in terms of accuracy and in average ocrrpletion time. 
Perhaps this was the result of the relative ease with which this 
particular section adapted to outline form. Nonfiction material 
oft^ lends itself to a rtore natxaral transition to outline form 
and thus is usually used in the area of outline instrxK±ion. 

Even though the study was conducted within a small sanple 
thera ^^fears to be sore substantial iitptovemsnts amcx^ students 
who used webbir^ as an aid for outlining - especially with the 
fiction selection. E^haps initial outlining ir^struction could 
include a supplemental w^ to allow stuflents to visualize the concept 
of nain ideas and supporting details. The form of the outline would 
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follow directly the form of a web - with the large ovals containing 
the main ideas ar the smaller clxister of ovals attached to a large 
oval illustrating the sxipporting details for that main idea. 
Such a graphic display, placed on an overhead projector or on the 
chalkboard, could help sttdents understand tlie form of an 
outline and the parts necessary for its conpletion. Perhaps 
students could be encouraged to produce a web of a story or 
selection as the preliminary step in outlining. The students who 
received the veb in this study heartily agreed that the web 
nade outlining much easier ard "nore fun." 

Wfebbing is a useful instructicaial device in the area of 
outlining. The relative ease of transitiot: f ran v^b to outline 
form should help students iirprove their outlining skills and 
nxake outlining a more meaningful and attainable skill. 

Besides webbing, other alternatives to the normal outline 
form provide students with practice in organizing the material 
read in texts. Tte followiing ideas are adapted frcm Giardano (1984) 

In the primary grades pictorial outlines serve tlie purpose 
of an outline, especially for fiction selections. Students simply 
draw a sketch of some of the Ltportant incidents in the story 
and construct them in chronological order. For instance, a 
pictorial, outline for Dandelion might lode like Figure 8. 
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4* Rain and wind 5. Returns to party. 6* Is recxxfnizedi 

ruin hairdo. 



Figure 8. Pic±orial Outline 

Ibpical outlines are very sirrple to make. A topic from the 
text is written on a piece of paper and the child writes down any 
sentences or even words that apply co that topic, iDased vpon 
what has been read. For instance, for the '*Life On A Farm'' selection, 
a topical outline might appear as Figure 9. 

Spcix^t -time for planting 
-land is plowed 
-fertilizer put in soil 

Figure 9. Ibpical Outline 

' Charting outlines can be done in two different ways. One way 
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would reserpble a time line. Tht important events of the story are 
plotted an a line in chrcxiological order. For instance, tor Dandelion , 
this chart might look like Figure 10. 



4- 



Dandelion gets 
an invitation 



+ 



-f 



-f 



He dresses 
up 



Goes to 
party - not 
recognized 



Rain and Returns to party 

vdnd change recognized! 
his appearance 



Figure 10* Charting - Tiire Line 

Another charting outline is spatial in its arrangenent. It 
shews the relationship of the setting to the action in* the story. 
Again, using Dandelion , the chart vfould reseirble Figure 11. 



CTIY 



NEIGHBQRHCX^ 



2) Prepares for 

party 
4) Gets rained 



3)Goes to party - not 

recxjgnized 
5)Goes to party - 

recognized I 



on 




J}aimiIQtll£LiPUSE 
l)Gets invitatic^ 



Figure 11. Charting - Spatial 
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A final outlining alternative is one involving predication. In 
this case, the najor character is evaluated in terms of events 
s/hs initiated and incidaits that were caused by others. With 
Dandelion , this chart would take on ths fom of Figure 12 • Here 
the events with arrows pointing out indicate events Dandelion 
initiated, while those with the arrows pointing in illustrate 
events that scneone or something else oontrolled, or things that 
vere done to Dandelion. 



All of these alternatives to outlining, naitely webbing, 
pictorial outlines, topical outlines, chnxx>logical charting, 
^>atial charting, and predicaticxi, could prc3Vids students the 
necessary practice in organizing information from the text. 
Ihrough continued practice of these types of processing, outlining 
would become m^re meaningful, more fun, and ultimately an easier 
skill to achieve* 




Figure 12. Predication 
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